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who by specious inventions of old rituals imposed upon credu- 
lous persons by claiming to have been initiated into certain well 
known secret organizations, and thereby become adepts in Satan- 
ism and worshippers of Lucifer. 

Having experienced a change of heart and desiring to repu- 
diate all association with diabolism and several other kinds of 
isms and to warn all " true believers " to beware of its enthralling 
meshes, they proceed to tell all they know and considerable more 
that they do not know. 

It is but the story of Cagliostro repeated, for, while there are 
fools to be fooled, there will be fools to fool them. 

They attempt to drag in the name of the late General Albert 
Pike, the famous scholar, poet, linguist, and philosopher, whose 
writings and investigations have shed considerable light upon 
many vexed problems of ancient religion and mythology and 
place him at the head of this Palladian cultus or devil wor- 
shippers. 

All this Mr Waite has refuted and shown the impostors in 
their true light in an admirable style. 

To students of occultism, transcendental magic, and mysticism 
as a branch of learning or investigation, either as a believer or 
from a psychological point of view, this work is invaluable. 

J. H. McCoBMicK, M. D. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Gauging Cranial Capacity with Water. — In the Verhand- 
lungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie 
und Urgeschichte for 1896 an account is given of a new method, 
the invention of Hr. H. Poll, of determining the capacity of crania 
by means of water. I had an opportunity recently to see the 
Poll apparatus in the laboratory of the Museum fur VQlkerkunde 
in Berlin, and was favorably impressed by the accuracy and 
uniformity of the results obtained. Professor von Luschan con- 
sidered it by far the best of the many methods thus far devised, 
chiefly because of the approach to an absolute result, necessarily 
uniform for all observers. I have given the apparatus what 
would seem to be a fair trial and shall use shot no more. The 
freedom from dust and the ease of manipulation are agreeable 
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features. There seemed to be no gain in time by this method, 
as I found that about forty minutes were required for ten gaug- 
ings with either shot or water when working without an assistant. 
Fragile skulls may be gauged, but the straps provided must be 
carefully adjusted and particular attention paid to crania with 
thin-walled orbits. 

Fifteen crania of Labrador Eskimos were gauged, each ten 
times ; the minimum range of variation in a single skull was five 
cubic centimeters and the maximum eight. As might have been 
expected, the results obtained in gauging a bronze skull were 
more variable and the average was somewhat less than the actual 
capacity, owing to the air being retained between the walls of the 
rubber bag and the air-tight skull. 



Eskimo Skull No. 47993. 


Bronze Skull. 
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Of the fifteen Eskimo crania, the i-ange of variation in ten trials in 3 
crania amounted to 5 cubic centimeters; in 6, to 6 cubic centimeters ; in 
4, to 7 cubic centimeters ; in 2, to 8 cubic centimeters. 



Harvard University, 



Frank Russell. 



Chdltun is the Maya name for a subterraneous vaulted cham- 
ber or excavation made in prehistoric periods and discovered in 
numbers south of Merida, Yucatdn. Originally they were made 
to obtain zahcab, an earthy material serving for the manufacture 
of stucco, but afterwards the only probable use for them was that 
of cisterns to collect rainwater in that arid soil. Following the 
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indications of the explorer, Stephens, who had mentioned the 
chultunes of Uxmal and Labna, the Peabody Museum of Archse- 
ology at Cambridge undertook to explore Yucatan for the hu- 
man relics tliat the chultunes might contain, and placed in charge 
Mr Edward H. Thompson, United States consul in Merida, who 
had stayed in the country for a number of years. Explorations 
were made in December, 1888, and in the autumn of 1890 by 
him and his scientific helpmates. These cisterns were found to 
be between 10 and 15 feet deep, with a bottom level or nearly 
so, irregular circular, or bottle-shaped, and having a single open- 
ing in the form of a round, walled funnel going to the surface. So 
the only way to explore these mysterious cavities was to let one's 
self down on a rope in a fetid atmosphere to a still more squalid 
bottom, exposed to all the injuries that tarantulas, serpents, or 
flying bats might inflict to the visitors. Some were found to be 
receptacles of human bones, which were closed up in a corner 
and cemented ; but the purpose of chultun-building was evi- 
dently not to give them a sepulchral character. Some of them 
have engravings of birds, turtles, or other figures on their walls. 
The more interesting objects found in the mound-shaped heslps 
of detritus at their bottoms were stone implements, collars, heads, 
and other sculptures of stone, beads of lime cement covered with 
paint, figurines of terra-cotta, as monkeys, rabbits, human heads, 
and some moulds for casting these (a rare find), insect and rep- 
tile casts, mouse and iguana bones, snail shells, beetle wings and 
spider cells ; then knives of obsidian and flint, articles of iron 
pyrites, whistles, and other musical instruments. Sixty of these 
vaulted cavities were examined south of Labna, and many of 
them still had the antique stone cover over the opening, which 
was carefully sealed. The report gives descriptions of thirty- 
three of them. 

The cave of Loltun, that is, " the cave of the flowers of stone," 
situated north of the Labn4 ruins, is an object equally interest- 
ing to the antiquarian as to the naturalist or curious sightseer. 
It is a stalactite cave consisting of several contiguous compart- 
ments, the long passages of which, dark as a tomb and as silent, 
suddenly open into roofless grottoes, sunlit from above, framed 
in by huge tree-roots and vines and perfumed by thousands of 
flowers which are quickened into fragrance and beauty by the 
hot sun's rays. Through eleven openings or mouths the sun 
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sends in its rays at times and suffuses these grottoes with tints 
of pale green or rose, rivalling in beauty the Blue Grotto of Capri, 
and changing the cave into a veritable fairy-land. At various 
places barricade walls impede the progress of the visitor, which 
were, it is said, constructed in times of war. The Peabody Mu- 
seum sent its first expedition to explore this wonderful recess in 
November, 1888, the second in December, 1890, when Marshall 
H. Saville, now a scientist of the New York American Museum 
of Natural History, assisted Mr Thompson in the explorations. 
Photographs were secured in ample numbers here (as well as in 
the chultunes of Labn4) to fix all the important details of the 
objects seen or discovered. The vertical wall of one chamber 
was covered to the height of 6 feet with lines of hieroglyphs, and 
single calculiform characters are visible everywhere on boulders, 
niches, cavities, and wall-corners, which may at a future day 
disclose the date or chronology of the earliest engravings. The 
objects of art and manufacture found in the chambers are balls, 
potsherds, bone-needles, discs and beads of all shapes and dimen- 
sions, obsidian and flint knives and scrapers, flint arrowheads, 
perforated stones, muUers, and human teeth. Upon the eight 
photographic plates of the fascicle not only the more noteworthy 
finds of implements are reproduced, but especial care was de- 
voted to the rendering of the inscriptions, these being the most 
important objects to the Maya archeologist; their surroundings 
are not wanting in picturesqueness ; the row of stalactites from 
inscription chamber No. 3 forms quite an attraction. 

Titles. — Memoirs (of the) Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University. Cambridge : Printed by the Mu- 
seum. 1897. Quarto. Illustrated. 

Vol. I, No. 2: Gave of Loltun, Yucatan. Report of Explorations by the 
Museum, 1888-'89 and 1890-'91. By Edward H. Thompson. Pp. 24 and 
8 plates. 

Vol. 1. No. 3 : The chultunes of Labni, Yucatan. Report of Explora- 
tions by the Museum, 1888-'89 and 1890-'91. By Edward H. Thompson. 
Pp. 20 and 13 plates. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



An Eskimo " Kashim." — Nearly all of the extensive coast line 
which Alaska presents was originally held by various Eskimo 
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tribes. All along the northern and western coasts, throughout 
the Aleutian islands, stretching away off to the southwest, and 
up the southern coast the Eskimo held undisputed sway until 
they reached the mouth of Copper river and the region around 
Mt St Elias. Here they were met b}' Indian tribes who held 
the remainder of the southern coast and the archipelago to the 
southeastward. 

Under the Russian occupancy of Alaska all the natives along 
the southern and southwestern coasts and on the adjacent islands 
were completely subjugated. Those peoples now living on the 
last-named coasts and islands are known as " Creoles " — a cross 
between the native and the Russian. It is seldom that a full- 
blood native is seen. Likewise it is seldom that one can find 
a custom now practiced that is purely native in all its features. 
The old Eskimo traditions and customs and the traditions and 
customs brought over by a low grade of Russians seem to be in- 
termixed. 

But if a traveler goes up the western and northern coasts, as 
well as inland, he gets farther and farther away from Russian 
influence, until at last the native Eskimo or Indian is found. 
At old Fort St Michaels, 700 miles up the western coast of Alaska, 
is an Eskimo village. The people are to a great degree still 
purely Eskimo in their physical organizations as well as in their 
traditions and customs. This is the first village in which a reg- 
ular Eskimo " kashim " or dance-house is to be found. Even 
here this old relic of barbarism is rapidly falling into decay 
through neglect and lack of repairs. 

This northern Eskimo " kashim " corresponds in some respects 
to the " estufa " of our southwestern Indians. In villages un- 
touched by white men the males, when not at work, all congre- 
gate in the kashim to sleep and while away the time, leaving the 
native houses in the possession of the women, who carry food to 
their lords and masters in the kashim, but enter at no other times 
except for certain dances. Strangers and visitors — men — live in 
the kashim, cook their own food there, or are served by some 
women in the village. I had hard work to find this particular 
building, for the natives will not tell a white person which one 
of the many dugouts is their kashim. However, I found it to 
be a trifle larger than their ordinary house and, what seemed 
strange, no apparent opening into the building. 
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The structure itself is about 8 feet high, half under ground, 
about 15 feet square, fiat roof, with a square hole in the center 
covered with transparent seal intestine. A walrus skin is often 
thrown over this window, thus excluding light as well as air, for 
there is no other direct opening into the building. The sides 
above the ground are built up of sod and dirt, and the roof is 
simply dirt heaped over poles which are laid closely together. 
In front of the kashiin a low, narrow, and dark entry or passage- 
way is built out for 8 feet. As one enters this passageway 
through the narrow door and goes with bent shoulders to the 
other end he runs plump up against the solid wall ; no door is 
there. In the floor of the passageway, however, is a round hole 
somewhat larger than a man's body and about 4} feet deep. A 
man drops into this hole, squats down, and then crawls on his 
hands and knees through an underground tunnel, somewhat 
sloping, emerging finally into a good-sized square hole which is 
dug down into the ground in the center of the kashim. This 
hole or pit also serves as a fireplace, and the tunnel as a chim- 
ney and air-draft. As roaring big fires are built in there, the 
smoke partially fills the building. Around this pit is some sort 
of a floor or hard earth surface, where the men walk and stand. 
Built all around the four sides are raised benches of earth, cov- 
ered with boards or walrus hide, on which the men sit and sleep, 
each person having his own skins or sleeping bag. Four lamps, 
one on each side of the pit, are supported by slender stems of 
bone or wood stuck firmly into the ground floor. On top of 
each stem is a rounding bowl for seal oil or whale blubber. A 
moss wick is put into the bowl and then lighted at one end. 

Just imagine being in this den with no light except that com- 
ing through the intestine window, or more likely coming from 
the rancid oil lamps, a big fire in the pit, the room full of smoke, 
too hot to wear fur clothing, the benches crowded with naked 
men — it is a regular smoke and steam bath. 

When the time comes for a big dance they get the room in- 
tensely hot and close, an outsider rakes all the fire and ashes 
out through the flue or tunnel, and the pit is covered with boards 
or with poles covered with moss and grass matting, thus making 
an entire floor. Musicians (always men) with their tom-toms 
sit tailor-fashion on the bench on one side of the room. The 
dancers, usually men, though at certain times women, stripped 
8 
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to the waist or entirely nude, stand around the side or dance in 
the center, one at a time, until nearly exhausted. The dance 
usually lasts all night or longer, for it is protracted just so long 
as the dancers can stand up. Either just before the dance or 
while it is in progress the men take a bath. They have bowls 
hollowed out of wood, each holding about two quarts, filled with 
urine, which has been saved up for days for this purpose. The 
men bathe in this, holding a mouth-piece between their teeth to 
keep the ammonia out of mouth and nostrils, meanwhile strik- 
ing their bodies with a bunch of a dozen and more twigs or 
switches tied together. This mouth-piece is made by taking a 
slender piece of wood, a little longer than the mouth, notching 
it for the teeth, and then twisting a large bunch of dry grass all 
around the wood, except the side, which is left free to be grasped 
between the teeth. The tom-toms are a sort of rude tamborine 
with handles, having seal intestine tightly stretched across the 
round frame of wood or bone. The musician holds the tom- 
tom up in one hand and beats it with a slender club, his monot- 
onous " yi-yi-yi-yi " and slight swaying of the body keeping time 
with his beating. 

A dance had been held in the St Michael's kashim but a short 
time before I entered it. There were some ashes and half-burnt 
wood in the pit, a little oil in one lamp, a bowl partly full of 
urine, and a number of mouth-pieces and switches lying about. 
The men have also made an easier way to get into and out of 
the kashim. The tunnel is still there, but a hole on a level with 
the ground, and just large enough for a person lying on his 
stomach to wiggle through, has been made at the end of the 
passageway through the dirt wall of the kashim. 

Anna Fulcomer. 



A STRIKING peculiarity in the Nicobarese system of numera- 
tion is that in counting cocoanuts, money, and birds'-nests the 
natives of the central and southern groups reckon by pairs, scores, 
and four-hundreds. Some of the other groups reckon also by 
two-hundreds, two-thousands, four-thousands, and twenty-thou- 
sands. The counting by pairs is due to the practice of tying 
two cocoanuts together by means of a strip of the husk of each 
for convenience in carrying. — Indian Antiquary, August, 1897. 



